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we are following either rational necessity or mere caprice; and 
when we find that a future life is to be an ethical need (p. 341), we 
see that caprice, as usual, is self-contradictory. 

B. Bosanquet. 

London. 

A Study of Ethical Principles. By James Seth, M.A., Professor 
of Philosophy in Brown University, U.S.A. William Black- 
wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1894. Pp. 460. 

It seems to me that the title of Professor Seth's book is to some 
extent unfortunate. In many respects the treatment is less appro- 
priate to the investigation of fundamental ethical truth than to a 
popular introduction to ethical study or an earnest exhortation to 
practical virtue. The function of such an introduction might very 
well be performed by this book, in spite of certain faults which I 
find in it ; for a beginning must be made somehow, and perhaps 
for a beginning the principal point is to arouse interest. This 
Professor Seth's book does : it is decidedly readable ; and that 
which, looked at from the point of view of system and of a 
coherent study of principles, is a defect — namely, a perhaps exces- 
sive sympathy with any ethical view which he happens at the time 
to be setting forth — certainly tends to awaken interest, and is cal- 
culated to rouse the reader's attention in regard to certain incon- 
sistencies of statement and incoherencies of theory which Mr. 
Seth leaves us to overcome as best we may. Not that it is not of 
real and great importance that a text-book or introduction to any 
science should be as thorough and consistent as it is possible to 
make it, and no doubt a text-book might have these qualities and 
yet be full of stimulus and interest for the beginner ; but, if one 
has to choose between accuracy and stimulus in an introductory 
ethics book, I should be inclined to pronounce in favor of stimulus. 
Mr. Seth's work is not one which is likely to leave a reader in 
the lethargy of a "dogmatic slumber," for his final theories, his 
"reconciliations" of opposing doctrines, and his solutions of 
difficult problems are not calculated to satisfy either the thinking 
reader or one who cares for nothing but definite, clear-cut conclu- 
sions, — one who wishes not so much to know the thought of Plato 
or Aristotle or Butler or Kant, as to be told definitely and briefly 
" what really is the real truth." 

Professor Seth's book is divided into an Introduction (contain- 
ing chapters on the Ethical Problem, the Method of Ethics, and 
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the Psychological Basis) and three Parts, which treat respec- 
tively of the Moral Ideal, the Moral Life, and the Metaphysical 
Implications of Morality (i.e., the three problems of the Meta- 
physic of Ethics, — Freedom, God, and Immortality). 

In Chapter I. of the Introduction he explains that the business 
of ethics is to define the Good, or the Moral Ideal, by scrutiny of 
the various interpretations of it ; and having compared the Ancient 
Ideal (which he describes as political) with the Modern (which he 
regards as individualistic), he comes to the conclusion that each 
is inadequate, but that both are reconciled in "Personality" — 
whence results the definition of ethics as " the investigation of the 
unifying principle of human life." 

The value of this conclusion remains somewhat uncertain until 
we know a little more nearly what is meant by personality ; to this 
topic Mr. Seth returns in Chapter III. of Part I. (" Eudsemonism, 
or the Ethics of Personality"). 

In the chapter on the Method of Ethics, it is explained that 
this method is properly not "scientific" but "philosophical;" but 
the antithesis intended is not quite clear. We are told (p. 21) that 
ethics is not "scientific" merely, because not merely an observa- 
tion and generalization of the "phenomena" of existing or past 
conduct and character; and it is said (p. 29) that the ethical 
problem is not "What are the facts or phenomena of morality ? 
but, How are we to interpret the facts ?" 

But, as Mr. Seth seems to admit (p. 30), this is so in all science. 
" It is never mere facts which we seek : it is always the meaning 
of the facts." And several different accounts of the ethical prob- 
lem or ethical question are given in this chapter on Method. E.g., 
on p. 22, it is said to be "whether there is any unique element in 
the nature and life of man ;" on p. 24, we are told, " In particular, 
ethics must investigate the objective validity of the grand moral 
distinction between the ideal and the actual, the Ought-to-be and 
the Is." On p. 26, however, we read that the business of ethics 
"is the discovery of the moral ideal or criterion, etc." (cf. also 
§ 4 of ch. I.) ; and, p. 3s, it is asserted that ethics, " the philosophy 
of conduct and character, must be based upon psychology, or the 
science of the moral life." (This is quite a novel definition of 
psychology, and it is not the one really adopted as a working defi- 
nition by Mr. Seth himself.) 

Throughout, indeed, the author's view of the relation between 
psychology and ethics, and generally between what is and what 
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ought to be, is difficult to arrive at. The really important and 
fruitful questions of method in ethics seem to be of a different 
complexion from those here discussed; the distinction between 
Ought-to-be and Is seems to be a presupposition of ethical science 
(or philosophy) ; and as regards the relation between ethics and 
psychology, a preliminary discussion (as full as required) of all 
psychological topics of ethical importance would have been a 
great improvement on the course actually adopted, of taking up 
psychological discussions at every stage of the work. 

Professor Seth goes to "Human Nature" for ethical guidance, 
and the natural result — by which I mean the ordinary and to-be- 
expected result — is some want of clearness and definiteness. E.g., 
he never seems to get clear the difference between Psychological 
Hedonism and Ethical Hedonism, and, on p. 65, groups together 
"Aristotle, Butler, Sidgwick, and Green" as moralists who hold 
that pleasure is " the concomitant and result, but not the end or 
object, of pursuit" (cf. also pp. in, 115, 119, etc.). 

In Part I., again, his distinction between different lines of ethical 
thought is rather psychological than ethical. In this part (which 
is concerned with the Moral Ideal) he considers, first, " Hedonism, 
or the Ethics of Sensibility ;" second, "Rigorism, or the Ethics of 
Reason ;' ' and third, " Eudsemonism, or the Ethics of Personality." 
In psychology such abstraction and isolation of faculty may have 
its place and use ; but in ethics it seems to be neither historically 
justified nor logically illuminative. It hardly needs pointing out 
that for the elaboration or reception of any scheme of ethics what- 
ever some exercise of reason is required, and it is surely no more 
than the truth to say that in all the " modern" systems of so-called 
Rigorism pleasure has been considered and assigned a place. It 
cannot for a moment be maintained that, e.g., Clarke or Kant or 
Butler (whom Mr. Seth mentions as modern Rigorists) ignore or 
despise pleasure (or happiness). 

The great struggle in systematic ethics has more and more defined 
itself as a struggle between the happiness of self and the happiness 
of others, between altruism and egoism, between "virtue" (in 
the ordinary acceptation) and self-love ; a theoretical struggle to 
which there corresponds that which is (mostly) the real struggle 
and difficulty of practical life, — a struggle between the individual 
and the universal points of view, a struggle founded perhaps (at 
least for reasoning men) on a doubt as to whether "honesty" 
towards others is really "the best policy" for ourselves. To any 
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one who thinks it unreasonable to accept the optimistic conclusion 
here, while he receives without doubt or hesitation the "truths" 
of "science," I should like to recommend a perusal of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour's "Defence of Philosophic Doubt," which seems to me 
finally convincing as to the dependence of science on philosophy, 
of physics on metaphysics. 

That our generation has not failed to produce work in systematic 
ethics which is truly reconciliatory or eclectic, which explains and 
transcends previous conflict, is, I think, not among the least of its 
merits from a philosophical point of view ; but I must affirm that 
Mr. Seth's book does not seem to come under that head. In his 
reconciliatory chapter on Eudsemonism, the sum of the ethical 
guidance which we receive is contained in the precept " Be a 
person" (as contrasted with the previous "one-sided" precepts of 
Hedonism and Rigorism). As, however, personality is taken to 
mean no more nor less than self-consciousness, it would seem that 
we are already what we are required to be : for good or ill we are 
and remain self-conscious creatures. But the attempt in this 
chapter is really to reconcile the conflicting claims not of bare 
Hedonism with bare Rigorism, but of self with others ; and the 
author tries to show that to be a person one needs both to realize 
self and to realize self in self-sacrifice. But what the criterion of 
self-realization is, and at what point of self-sacrifice the line is to 
be drawn, we do not seem to be told ; and it is here that the real 
difficulty lurks, for all would admit that self-realization in some 
sense and self-sacrifice to some extent are to be commended. 

As regards the name Eudcemonism, Professor Seth observes that 
he uses it "in its original or Aristotelian sense." He chooses to 
accept happiness as the English equivalent of eudatfiovia ; and gets 
over the difficulty that Aristotle's was not a Hedonistic ethics by 
denying that happiness is constituted by pleasure. 

As regards Part II. and Part III. I will only remark (i) that 
there seems no very cogent reason for separating the former 
from a consideration of the moral ideal, and (2) that the difficulty 
which besets the problem of freedom is not removed by the consid- 
erations that " If man is an ' imperium' he is only an ' imperium in 
imperio.' If God has, in a sense, ' vacated' the sphere of human 
activity, he still rules man's destiny and can turn his evil into good. 
The classical conception of Fate and the Christian thought of a 
divine Providence have high metaphysical warrant. All human 
experience 
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' should teach us, 
There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.' 

Yet man cannot regard himself as a mere instrument in the divine 
hands, a passive vehicle of the energy of God. . . He must 
regard himself as a fellow-worker even with God. This is his high 
human birthright, which he may not sell" (p. 388). 

I think there are traces of hasty thought in Mr. Seth's book, and 
that hence, considering his enthusiasm, sincerity, and genuine 
interest in his subject, it is not unreasonable to hope that he will 
one day give us something far more valuable ethically, while not 
less readable and attractive, than his present work. 

The Table of Contents (which consists of the headings of 
chapters and marginal notes collected together) is useful as far as 
it goes, but it is not adequate. The absence of any index is a 
serious drawback in studying the book. 

E. E. C. Jones. 

Girton College, Cambridge. 

Darwinism and Race Progress. By John Berry Haycraft, M.D., 
D.Sc, Professor of Physiology, University College, Cardiff. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London, 1895. 8vo. Pp. xii., 180. 

As a biologist's contribution to the lasting problem of human 
progress, Professor Haycraft's book deserves a warm welcome. For 
though the application of biological results to the guidance of con- 
duct is part of the biologist's duty to society, the experts have 
hitherto, with some notable exceptions, held aloof from the task. 
They are inhibited by a sense of the insecurity of their own gen- 
eralizations ; they are preoccupied with the delights of their craft, 
and they are disgusted with the fatuous attempts of the incompe- 
tent j hence their reserve. But Dr. Haycraft has overcome these 
obstacles, and we listen to him gratefully. 

Professor Haycraft begins by correcting the popular impression 
that racial degeneration is inevitable, — an error due to confusing 
the disruption of a particular political organization with a deteri- 
oration in the vital qualities of the race. For though the organi- 
zation is surely in part determined by the vital qualities, we must 
agree that a state may cease to exist as such, without there being 
any failure in the type. The Jews, though not without their share 
of degeneracy, are cited in evidence. 



